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ABSTRACT 

Strategies for reducing by one-half the school 
dropout rate in the southern United States are presented in this 
report. Sixteen recommendations made by the Southern Regional 
Education Board (SREB) are discussed. These involve the following 
general areas: setting local goals, focusing on student outcomes, 
improving the reporting system, and providing state leadership. A 
major conclusion offered is that reaching the dropout reduction goal 
requires state leadership initiatives that engage local leaders—in 
education, the community, and business — to higher levels of 
motivation, performance, and moral responsibility for successfully 
holding more students in school through graduation. Seven tables f :iat 
illustrate regional educational and economic trends are included. (17 
references) (LMI) 
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FOREWORD 



One of the key goals ad\-anced by the Souihem Regional Education Board in its 1988 repon. (ioals 
for Educatiof?: Challenge 2000. is that, by the ycy 2000, the school dropout rate will be reduced 
by one-half. Reaching this goal will be a major challenge. Why is reducing the drofwut rate so 
important? Here are some implications of having one-third of the region's youth fail to complete 
high school: 

■ High school dropouts face an unemployment rate nearly double that for high schwl graduates. 

■ A large proportion of rhc inmates in the region's prisons are school dropouts. 

■ Families headed by dropouts are twice as likely as all families to have incomes below the poveny 
level. And. 22 percent of students from low income families will drop out, perpetuating the cycle 
of poverty. 

■ The high school graduation rate in 1988 for SREB states was approximately 69 percent. 

■ In 1989. the average annual income for a high school dropout is more than S3.000 less than that 
of a high school graduate. 

To accomplish the regional and state goals to reduce the number of dropouts, this report indicates 
that focused and sustained efforts are needed at both the local school le\'el and the state level to change 
schools. All schools must address those problems within {heir influence that p^evm students from 
graduating from high school. This will involve doing some things differently at the local school level 
and providing leadership that focuses on incorporating permanent praaices and strategies proven 
to promote meaningful school completion of at-risk students. 

The importance of educating all the citizens of a sute may have been best captured by one of the 
nation's greatest thinkers. Thomas Jefferson; 

/ know no safe depositor}' of the ultimate powers of smety tut the people tbemselm: 
and if we think them not enlightened enough to exercise their control with a whole- 
some discretion, the remedy is not to take it from tbem but to inform their discretion. 

This report recommaids the steps that must be taken to help insure that in the future the largest 
proportion possible of the region's citizens will be '"enlightened" sufficiently to be successful in life 
and to use with discietion "the ultimate powers of society." 

.Mark D. Musick. President 
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REACHING THE GCMVL TO 
REDUCE THE DROPOUT RATE 



'*! don't wanna go back to school today. I don't like it there. Ain't 
nobody interested in me, 'cept for Ms. Bennett. I'm gonna drop 
out anyway. Nobody likes me 'cause I'm ugly. I'm a alcoholic toa 
I can gsta job in a prison— that's where I'll end up." 

—Willie, a I (^war-old Hghth g'-ade student 



Thousands of young people in SREB states share Willie's loss ot faith in our 
schools. If the states in this region are to prosper, Willie and students like him 
must be reached. Young neople, parents, educators, business leaders, 
policymakers in state and lov-al government, and members of the public must 
aa decisively to make these smdents aware of and appreciate the link between 
education and challenging, rewarding employment. The idea, of course, is to 
motivate all students to stay in school, at least until they complete the 
I2th grade. 

Willie and students like him arc the focus of one of the key goals advanced 
by the Southern Regional Education Board in its 1988 report. Goals for Edu- 
cation: Challenge 2000, By the year 2000, the school dropout rate will 
be reduced by one-half. Reaching this regional goal in every state will require 
focused and sustained efforts at both the local school level and the state level 
to remove barriers to high school graduation. 
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SREB RECOMMENDATIONS 
POR RBPyCINO THE SCHOOL DROPOUT RATE 



To cui the dropout rate in half by t\ic \rar 2000. SREB state polia-raakeis must aaivelv address 
four areas: 

■ setting local as i^-ell as state goals for reducing the number of dropouts; 

■ getting local schools to focus on student outcomes: 

■ keeping score and irporting the results of dropout prc\'ention effons: 

■ providing stale leadership in dropout proention. 

Setting Local Goals 

SREB states ha\e developed state goals for dropout reduaion. but few require local school swtems 
ro establish such goals. If we reduce the regional dropout rate 50 percent bv the \'ear 2000. it will be 
because local educational and community leadei? set a goal, aim for it. and teach it. The goal must 
be 10 retain students in school and provide them with the tools the>- need to lead a fruitful life as suc- 
cessful and productive citizens. 

9MB rmto mmmmU fhoti 

■ States require local school districts to establish spcdal goals for reducing dropout rates. 

■ States hav/ local school districts set goals for raising the academic competencies of at- 
risk stucSents in middle and early high school grades. 

Getting U)cal Schools to Focus on Student Outcomes 

An adequate plan for dropout reduction will require local education and community' leaders to work 
together to define and address the probleo. The aim of the plan must be to: establish among educa- 
tional leaders that the current dropout rare is no longer acceptable; buUd a knowledge base of pro\'en 
practices for dropout prevention; pro\ide state technical assistance on a continuing basis to local school 
dUtncti adopting dropout prevention practices; advance die know-how for disiria and school-level 
leadens to address the dropout problem effectively and successfully whUc concurrently improving die 
academic achievement of potential dropouts; and help local schools operate as problem-solving 
organiations, taking Uie initiative to change their programs to improve outcomes. 

SRU rMeamvads HMtt 

■ States promote a vision of how middle and secondary schools must change if more 
students are to ccsnplete high school. 

m States require aU school systems to develop dropout prevention plans at the school level 
for those dusters of middle and secondary schools with a dropout rate greater than the 

stotesdropout goal for the year 2000.PlansshouldbeapprovcdbytheStateDep^ 
of Education. *^ 

■ l^^^^ developing leadership at the school level to direct dropout prevention 
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■ States esQbli$h a s>-stein of inceutives and saoctions that encourage students to attend 
school and encounge unity of purpose among school faculty to successfully return at-risk 
students to the mahutfeam of education. 

Keeping Score and Reporting die Results 

State politymakcrs must draw the public's attention to the seriousness of the dropout pn)blcm and 
keep it there. One state educational spaialist responsible for dnipoui pmention his said it best: "If 
Mates tt-ani action ai the building le\el to impmw dropout prcAemion. then states must publish annually, 
by s\Mcni ?nd b>* school, information on attendance, chronic abscnrceism. and the number of dropouts." 

SRIB rocomnranda HNrti 

■ All SREB states adopt the full definition for "dropout" proposed by the National Center 
for Education S^tistics and prepare to participate in the data collection procedures for 
the 1991-92 school >'ear. 

■ States develop a dropout information management system with capacity to determine 
who drops out and why. 

■ States assess progress of their dropout prevention programs by establishing a scorekeep- 
ing and annual reporthig system on dropouts by district and by school. 

Providing State Leadersiiip 

Reaching the dropout reduction goal will require state initiatives that challenge local leaders- 
education, community, and business— to reach higher lc\'elsof motiution. performance, and moral 
responsibility for successfully holding more students in school through graduation. These initiatives 
must change the mind-set of local school teams. Pa'scntly. these attitudes often pre\'ail: "Vt'e cannot 
reduce the dropout rate at our school because the students are poor-, iho' speak another language at 
home: there are too many project kids." State leaders must help local school leaders address and sur- 
mount these a liiudes. I'ntil e\'er>' school in the state is committed to a program of dropout prevention, 
significant reduaion of dropout rates is likely to remain a dream. 

SRIB rvcmniMiids thatt 

■ Each state develop a system for identifying potential dropouts in middle and secondary 
schools for the pui^ose of intervening to keep those students in school. 

■ States support research and evaluation efforts to determine the effectiveness of 
approaches for keeping at-risk youth in school and advancing their academic 
achievement. 

■ States create and empower an office or commission on dropout prevention. 

■ States use their fundUig resources— federal, state, and local—to promote a unified and 
comprehensive dropout prevention program. 

■ States establish on-site review teams who can evaluate progress and provide technical 
assistance to those schools hi trouble. 

■ States require all youth to be enrolled hi an "approved educational program'' until age 
18 or until they receive a diploma, whichever comes first. 



WHAT THE FUTURE WILL LOOK UKE 



If the SREB ax'ommcndaiions arc followed, the ftiture in the states within our rcgiorj will look like this: 

• Every Local School Will Be a Problem-solvicg Organization. Because 
dropouts are often invisible and most icachere are not aware of how many students are leaving and 
why. all educators will be hilly aware of the dropout problem in their own school and will address 
tnxT)' aspea of the problem in order to design a lasting solution. This will invoU-e not onl>' making 
a commitment to educate all youth until age IH. but diversifving the setting and the approach 
employed. 

• States Will Provide a Clear Focus on Schools with Greatest Need. States will 
require special aaion plans at the school le\'el for all clusters of middle and secondary schools with 
a dropout rate greater than the rate suggested in the state s dropout goal for the year 2(MK). 

• States Will Have a Strong Conunitment to Accelerating Achievement of 
At-risk Students. States will have an aniculaied vision of how middle and secondar>' schools 
must change if the>- arc to ha\-e lai^er numbers of at-risk snidenis receiN ing a mcaningftil high school 
diploma. 

• Local Schools Will Have Long Attention Spans and Will Concentrate on 
Outcomes, schools and school swtems will no longer address the dropout problem in a highly 
fragmented manner over brief periods of time, adding and soon dropping some special new senice 
as project funds become a\'ailablc and then expire. Instead, schools will have a focus on outcomes 
and will make changes as needed in their curriculum, insiniciional approaches, school climate, 
and organization to improve outcomes for at-risk students. 

• State and Local Leaders Will Understand the Characteristics of Effective 
Schools Serving large Numbers of At-risk Students. Because the\ nmi to know 
what works in keeping at-risk students in school and adN-ancing their educational achin ement. 
state and local policy makers will support a vigorous research and eyaluaiion program of dropout 
prevention initiatives, and local distrias will no longer adopt strategics with little or no ev idence 
of their effeaivencss. 

• Schools Will Commit Themselves to Moldhig Students' Attitudes and 
Values about Learning, Careers, Honesty, Reliability, Fairness, Respect 
for Others and Self. School administrators and teachers will be attentive to school piaaices 
and outcomes over which they have some influence. State and local leaders will look beyond the 
reasons students give for leaving school and identify and address the faaors which most often con- 
tribute to dropping out. 

• Schools Will Be Held Accountable to the People Who Depend on Their 
Performance-Parents, Students, Community and Bushiess Leaders. At 

a minimum, slates will keep score* on the dropout rate by s)Mem and by school and on academic 
achievement of at-risk students as measured by grades and achievement tests. They will publish 
an annual repon that provides the above information by district and by school for the prtfvious 
five years. 
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REMHING THE GOAL 
TO REDUCE THE DROPOUT RATE 



'I(iontummgobacktoxboolto<la}\ I don't HIk it Were. Ain't no^yirUerest&i 
in me. ceptforMs. Bennett. I'm gonna drop out ammm Nobody likes me 'cause 
I'm ugly. I'm a alcoholic too I can get a job in a prison— that's where I'llend up. " 

Willie, a 16-ytfar-old eighth grade student 



Literally thousands of young people in SREB 
states shr t Vi'itlie's feelings about school. If the 
states in this region are to prosper. Vtlllic and stu- 
dents like him must be reached. The>' and their 
parents, leaders in state and local government, 
education, business, and the public must be com- 
mitted to decisive anions to make these students 
aware of and appreciate the link between educa- 



tion and challenging, re\v^ing employment. 
The idea, of course, is that this knowledge will 
moti\'ate all students to stay in school, at least 
until completing high school. 

Willie and students like him arc the focus of 
one of the key goals ad\'anced by ^hc Southern 
Regional Education Board in its i988 rjpon. 
(ioals for Education: Challmge 2000. 



BY TNI TEAR 2O0O— 

The school dropout rate uill be reduced by one-half. 



Reaching this goal— significantly reducing the 
number of students who drop out of school each 
year— rcpa*senis a major challenge in vinuaUy 
every SREB state. Between 1982 and 1988. only 
two SREB Slates— Alabama and West N irginia— 
reported dropout rate reductions diai. if extended 
to the year 2000. would result in accomplishing 
this goal. Dropout rates in eij^t states— Aricaroas. 
Kentucky. Louisiana. .Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina. Tennessee, and Texas— decUned 
so little that, at the same pace, die goal wuld not 
be reached. In Florida. Georgia. Maryland. Nonh 
Carolina, and Virginia, the dropout rates 
increased. 

Why is a major rcduaion in the dropout rate so 
important? Lei some facts speak for themseh-es: 

■ In 1989, 1,660.000 people between the ages 
of 16 and 24 in the SREB states dropouts. 
Statistics from the Bureau of Labor show that 
the average annual income for a high school 
dropout is 83.239 less than for a person gradu- 
ating from high school. If all 1.660.0OO of 
those dropouts had been working in 1989. that 
would amount to a loss of S5.58 billion in 
earning power. 

■ The Departmeni of Labor irports that in 1989. 
high school dropouts fjced an unemployment 
rate of 28.7 percent: the jobless rate for high 
school graduates was 14.7 percent. 



■ According to the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics (NCES). black students are 
almost twice as likely as ^tite smdems to drop 
out of school. 

■ At least 80 percent of the inmates in the 
nation's prisons are .school dropou'^. In one 
SREB state, only 11 percent of the prison popu- 
lation had a reading le\'el of grade 12 or higher. 

■ Families headed by diDpcHits are twice as likely 
as all families to ha>'e incomes below the 
poverty Ic^'el. And. 22 percent of students 
from low income families will drop out. per- 
fHTtuating the q cle of poverty. 

■ The most recently published information 
re^wned by states to the U.S. Department of 
Education indicates Uiat in 1988 the high 
.school graduation rate for SREB stat^ aver- 
aged 68.6 percent; die national average ^-as 
"Tl percent. 

■ A 1989 repon by the U.S. H juse of Represen- 
tatives Sclca Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families states that if current trends con- 
tinue, the number of at-risk children in the 
United States and in the SREB region will 
increase dramatically. 

The number of students who drop out of 
school in a year influences high school gradua- 
tion rates. If current high school graduation rates 
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are c^•en rcmoieh' accurate and if SREB suics 
continue to ■'bntth olf ' the diupoui problem, the 
chance of reaching the a*gianal goal— reducing 
the school dn)pout rate by one-hdf— ij. slim. 

VKlthout a complete turnaround in the dropout 
flow, states will find themschrs with a shortage 
of ncvH' front-line workers capable of being 
produrti\"c in the increasingly corapetitiNt inter- 
national economy. And. states will find them- 
selm with tax receipts inadequate to meet rising 
costs for welfare, prisons, and health sen iccs to 
support those who fail to receive an adequate 
education. To overcome this potential regional 
disaster. e\'ery state in the SREB region will need 
inspired public and printe leadens who will treat 
this problem as the grave emergenqi- it is. 

.\s state and local leadere ot^ganize initiatives for 
dropout R'duaion. three concerns must be 
addressed. Firet. a*ducing the dropout rare and in- 
ca'asing the high school graduation rate involve 
more than simply keeping students in school untO 
completion. 

SchcM)ls must see that students at risk of drop- 
ping out gain the tcH)ls needed to lead a fruitful 
life as successful and produaive citizens. The 
central focus of state and local dropout prev en- 
tion plans must be to help {X)tential dropouts 
achieve the academic goals established for all 
students. These students must de\'elop their 
capacity for continued learning in either a work 



or educational setting. To accomplish this, local 
school administraion must make substantial long- 
term changes in the culture of the school that will 
help retain at-risk students; these administrators 
must not be satisfied with shon-rcnn externally 
funded projects whose activities cease when the 
funds are exhausted. 

Second, the school dropout p*" « lem encom- 
passes a host of problems that sc k ' age youth 
encounter tmth in and out of school. To address 
the dropout problem succe^fiiliy, school \cafkK 
must: identify the fsaors that turn smdents away 
from school and education-, determine how to 
help students face these problems: and inTOlve 
the school home, and community in a plan of 
action to keep potential dropouts in school. 

Third, educators often blame conditions ex- 
lemai to the school, such as poverty or d^func- 
tional family life, as the conditions that cause 
young people to "give up on" school and drop 
out. An air of hopelessness often dominates local 
school IcadcR who ma\' respond by wringing 
their hands, shaking their heads, and saying. "But 
what can we do about those thinjp?" There are 
many things in a smdent s life of learnmg that the 
school can control in the time that the student 
sf^ds at sch(K)l. but first, many l(M:al educators 
v\ ill have to change thv''r attitude regarding what 
schools can do to .solve ihe dropout problem. 



Schools Altoft Roiso Afoten^ Achiovommt of PMontial Dropoiifs 

State and local plans designed to reduce dropout rates will be incomplete unless they also focus on 
raising the aadonic achievemem of potential dropouts. Of yoiiig adults between 18 and 23 ytais oki, 
those wi ' oasic academic skills in the bottom fifth of their class when compared to their peas in the 
top half, are: 

■ 8.8 times more likely to have left school without a diploma; 

■ 8.6 times more likely to have had a child out of wedlock; 

■ 5 -4 times more likely to be receiving some form of public assistance; 

■ 5 .0 times more likely to be at poverty-level in income; 

■ 5 0 times more likely not to be enrolled in school; 

■ 3.6 times more likely to be neither working, nor taking care of a child; 

■ 2 .2 times more likely to have been arrested in the previous year. 

Soufcc lt»Fct^!oaenHa^:S<!n<oUe!f)i^ttAmenca.ThcWSbmTGm I9N8. 
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h)litical andeducaiiunal leaden in most siatesi, 
howtr\'cr. fall ^xKrfuUy shon in tbrmulatingand 
cmuiing a plan that links state itsourccs and 
leadcrehip with local educaiore and community 
Icadtts in a mutually suj^niw effon for achie\ - 
ing their stated goai. Iii panicular. the following 
three shortcomings aa- noticeable; 

■ Most states do not ha^-c basic information on 
who drops out. when, and why 

■ Strategies for fwrusing and maintaining the 
attention of public and prof(^ional educatoi^ 
on the problem for a decade do not exist in 
most states. 

■ (lompreheasiM- plans arc not in place in most 
slates for implementing school-b'el practices 
to entxiurage students to stay in school and to 



eliminate praciices that contribute to students 
dropping out. 

This document gives a general snapshot of 
states inimiives to reduce the dropout rate and 
offers 16 itcommendations and some examples 
of the best piactices for a comprehensiw state 
attack to clo.se the gap— to reduce the droiHJut 
rate by one-half and achiev e the regional goal bv 
the year 2000 A 1990 sur\'c>' of SREB State 
Depanments of Education and telephone inter- 
views of SREB state dropout pie\«ition coordi- 
nators re\'eal that while a few states do perform 
many of these activities, most SREB states, as yet. 
perform only a few. Currently, no SREB state has 
a funflioning dmpout pre\'en!ion s^-stem thai 
includes all 16 recommendations, 



RiCOMMiNDATIONS FOR 
REDUCINO THE SCHOOL DROPOUT RATE 



To reduce the dropout rate in SREB states one- 
half by the year 2000. state policTmakers must 
establish and maintain public attention on the 
seriousness of the dropout problem, folia-makere 
must demand that there is a state svsiem for 



knowing who the slate's dropouts are and what 
kind of progress is being made in keeping snidents 
in school. State polic>' leaders must insist that 
plans for reaching the state goal be formulated 
and carried out. Decisive actions are essential. 



SREB recommends that states require local school districts to 
M establish special goals for reducing dropout rates. 

All SREB states hm developed goals for reduc- percent and flu- percent . respecti\-ely. scleral 



ing the school dropout rate (Table 1). Six states- 
(leoigia. Kentuckv', Mississippi, Nonh Carolina. 
St>uth Carolina, and Virginia— ha\'c goals that call 
for reducing the dropout rate by one-half. The 
goal in Arkansas is to reduce the dropout rate by 
90 percent by the j-ear 200O. 

Louisiana. Man land. Oklahoma. Tennessee, 
and West Virginia have expressed their state goals 
in terms of high school completion. Mary land's 
goai is also diiTerent in that it is not stated in quan- 
tifiable terms. Florida and Texas ha>'e established 
state goals for reducing the dropout rate to four 



years before the year 2000. 

SREB states have de\'eloped state goals for 
dro|M)ut rcduaion. but few require local school 
swtems to establish such goals. If the regional 
dropout rate is to be reduced by one-half by the 
year 20(K). it will be because local educational 
and community leaders set a goal, aim for it. and 
reach it. Local systems with a specific goal are 
likely to have a plan in operation and to reach 
their goal. SREB belie\TS that it is essential to 
extend the dropout reduction goal-setting proa-ss 
to local school districts and communities. 
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Stdies Goat 

Alabama To reduce the numDer of dropouts to 2.0O0 tjy the year 2000 

Arkansas To reduce the drapout rate tjy 9W) l)y the year 2000. 

Florida To reduce the dropout rale to 4% or less by 1995. 

Georgia To reduce the dropout rate tjy one hatt 

Kentucky To reduce the dropout rate by one hatf by the year 2000. 

Louisiana Expressed in terms of high school completion: By the year 2000, 

80% or more of lj)uisiana high school students will graduate with 
a regular high school diploma. 

Maryland 95% of Maryland's students will achieve a high school diploma 

and will be prepared for po^condary education, employment, or 
both 

IVIississippi To reduce the school dropout rate by one- half by the i«ar 2001 

North Carolina To reduce by one-half the drapout rate in every school district, 

Oklahoma Ni least 90 percent of Sudents entering fir^ grade each year will 

ultimately graduate from high school 

South Carolina To reduce the dropout rate by one half by the year 2000. 

Tennessee Expressed m terms of high school completion: By the year 2000, 

the statwide graduation rate shall be at least 

Texas To reduce dropout rate by 5% by 1997-98. 

Virginia No school division shall have a dropout rate higher than the 

present ^ewrde average and the present average will be reduced 
by one-halt the year 2000. 

West Virginia Expressed in terms of high school completion: By the y^ar 2000. 

the percentage of students who graduate will increase to 90% 

SOURCES SWe DejBfliwrts of £ducilwn SR£B Maitl t990 Surwv Gale F Gainei fdJcaWv* Om m SRtB Stales. SRER 1990 
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SREB recommends that states have local school districts set goals 
for raising the academic competencies of at-risk students in 
middle and early bigb school grades. 



Reducing the dropout rate or increasing ihe 
graduation rate \^iU not eliminate the growing gap 
beween "haxes " and "hav-e nois." States and loal 
districts must also develop specific goats for rais- 
ing the basic and academic competencies of at- 
risk students and for assessing (heir success, so 
that all high school graduates will be capable of 



further learning on the job or in a p<»tsecondar\' 
institution. Current tracking and temcdiation 
piactices serxT to lower expectations and achie^t- 
ment of at-risk students. 

As the schools impiwe academic achievement 
of middle and high school snidous, dropout laies 

u 
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will fall and more students will be complying a 
meaningful high school program. Some SREB 
Maes have taken aaions to encourage students to 
meet higher standards, For example, all SREB 
states ha\t identified student achie^-e^lent goals, 
such as: 

■ Ele^-atingelementar)' and secondary- achic\ e- 
ment to Ic^tIs that meet or exceed national 
wwaj^ and are competiti\t with other de^tl- 
oped countries; 

■ Increasing the percentage of students taking 
algebra or applied algebra. 

■ Increasing enrollment in and completion 
of upper-lc>*cl science and/or mathematics 

COUI^; 

■ Reducing the achie\'ement gap between disad- 
\'aniaged high schw)! students and those who 
are not disadnniaged: 



■ Improving promotion rates in grades 9 ihm^ 
12; and 

■ Im.proving high school graduation rates. 

SREB states and local communities, howev er, 
have not set goals spetifially directed to at-risk 
students. Stateri and local school districis need to 
develop a specific goal for raising the basic aca- 
demic competencies of at-risk students and to 
create prc^rams for tracking at-risk students' suc- 
cess. School must help potential dropouts 
develop a dream for their future that include?* a 
vision of themselves as successful working mem- 
bers of society. To break the poverty cvde and its 
tight lock on many potential dropi)uts requires 
ensuring that the\- stay in school, receive a high 
school diploma that means something, and pre- 
pare for funher learning and employment 



3 SREB recommends that ail SREB states adopt the full definition 
for *'dropout" proposed by the National Center for Education 
Statistics and prepare to participate in the data collection 
procedures for the 1991-92 school year. 



States can neither solve the dropout problem 
nor document their progress until educators at the 
school level know how many students drop out, 
who they are. why, and when those students drop 
out. These basic questions cannot be answered, 
nor comparisons made within and between 
states, until a common definition of the term 
"dropout" and a uniform method for collecting 
and reporting information on dropouts are used 
across the region. 

The public is confused by the confliaing 
repons and the various ways dropouts are re- 
ported. A look at three different reponing 
methods reveals three different rates for the 
Southern region. 

Data collected by the High School and Beyond 
study (HSB) suggest that 1" percent of the'l980 
sophomore class in the nation did not remain in 
school through graduation (The National Opinion 
Research Center. 1986). For the Southern region, 
19.5 percent of the 1980 sophomores did not 
gnf^aate (National Center for Education Statistics, 
1988), 



The I'.S. Bureau o'" he Census reponed most 
a\ently that more than four percent of all 
students in grades 10 through 12 dropped out 
annually (ibid.). Over three yeais, that would 
translate roughly into a rate of 13 percent for a 
group of stutknts as thev' move teween the tenth 
grade and graduation in the twelfth grade. 

The N-ariation between the figures reported 
from HSB data and the Census data suggests fur- 
ther difficulty in securing a useful understanding 
of how many smdcnts drop out. >XT!ilc these rates 
are helpful because they provide a general picnire 
of the se\'erity of the dropout problem for the 
country, there are problems with these data 
sources. First. HSB data provide information for 
a single group of students. Subsequent data col- 
leaions would have enabled researchcis to iden- 
tif>' trends over time. Second, both data sources 
are collected on students in grades 10 tnrough 12. 
The literature indicates, however, that high 
dropout rates occur in the ninth grade and earlier 
Finally, neither of those sources provides infor- 
mation on dropout rates by states. 
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Enrollment daa and graduation rates rqwrted 
by public schools to the U.S. Dtpartmmt of Edu- 
cation also shed li^t on the dropout problem. 
Gniduati(Mi rates reported on the annual "Wall 
Chan" are calculacd by dividing die number of 
high schod graduates in a gntn year by the ninth- 
grade enrolhnenis four ^-ears earlier; ^ith adjust- 
ments made for interstate migration. According 
to this source, in 1982, thegtaduation rate in SREB 
states ranged from 53 percent to 75 percent. By 
1988, graduation rates in most SREB states had in- 
creased somewhat, ranging from 58 percent to 
V percent (W' 2). 

Many i^ple look at the graduation rates listed 
on the "Wail Chan ' and assume that a dropout 
rate can be calculated by subtraaing a graduation 
rate from 100. The "VM Chan." howoer, ms 
never intended to provide dropout rates and does 
not contain the necessary data for calculating 
such rates. 



T^htoa 

Msn PM san nam 



States 


1982 


1987 


1988 


Alabama 


63.4% 


70,2% 


74.9% 


Arkansas 


73,4 


77.5 


77.2 


Florida^ 


60.2 


58.6 


58.0 


Georgia 


65,0 


62.5 


61.0 


Kentucky 


65.9 


67.4 


69.0 


Louisiana 


52.9 


60.1 


61.4 


Maryland 


74.8 


74.5 


74.1 


Mississippi 


61,3 


64.8 


66.9 


North Carolina 


67.1 


67.8 


66.7 


Oklahoma 


70,8 


72,6 


71.7 


South Carolina 


63,8 


66.9 


64.6 


Tennessee 


67.8 


67,8 


69.3 


Texas 


6^6 


65.1 


65.3 


Virginia 


73.8 


74.0 


71.6 


We^ Virginia 


66.3 


76,2 


77.3 



^Grailualion rates SIS to<[»t>l<csc'K)o&on!Y The 3dnislsdn!e$afe calculated DydivxS«igttiemjmDe( 
otpubiict)^sct)DOlgi»tu^esi)vtheput)tn:ninlftg/K)et:mDamenito^ Mmttiiimde 
enolnianB ncMte a pinatBd ponxn d D« seonu^ 
GisauMion ales w also correcM tor ini»^ popiMun rrugtaiw 
^ S [)ttiiftnient oi Efbicition nates iJul Flonaa uses 
itw rate intn iiiai ioed tiy othef states r me ales i^wttf heie 
SOURCES ^ Depanmenis at Educatv i. SREB March 1990 suney. and US Depanimni ot 
EdtKOon, SQ» [AjcSwi f^itnnsnce Ctwi. i382-t388 and 1982-1^ 



The adx'antage of the '\^^ Chan" is that it 
repons graduation by stat»: the disad\'antage is 
that the definition of "graduate" and the methods 
of collecting the information v.*- fnm state-to- 
. tale. Furthermore, the graduaiion rates in some 
stares do not include the number of persons of 
graduating age rrceiving a "GED" diploma 
through the General Educational De\'clopment 
program. Until states adopt uniform practices in 
determining die dropout rate, it is likdy that nuny 
polic\'makers will continue to make decisions 
based on figures from die "M Chan." 

Until recently, many SREB states did not have 
a state definition for "dropout." Tbday. 13 SREB 
states have established a state definition of 
dropout CBblc 3). The (tefmitions vary, howe\'er; 
from state to state and. for die most pan, occur 
because of \'ariation5 in the definition of "school 
year" and in reasons for excluding students from 
the dropout count. Examples of variations 
include: 

■ Some stait^ do not count as dropouts pci!>ons 
who transfer to pri\'ate \'ocationai schools, job 
training, or simOar educaiional programs that 
do not provide cenification equivalent to a 
high school diploma. 

■ West Virginia counts as dro(K)uts all students 
who transfer to any GED program. 

■ Arkansas considers students who traasfer to a 
part-time GED program as dropouts: Texas 
does not. 

■ Florida only considers as dropouts those stu- 
dents who are nc: over die age of compulsor)' 
school attendance when they leave school. 

■ Maryland and Mississippi require swtcms 
to refwrt dropouts during the enrollment 
period from die first of June to die last of May; 
other states repon from September I through 
August 31 

■ Oklahoma does not count as dropouts stu- 
dents who arc over 18 years of age when the>' 
leave school. 

■ Texas does not coiiiider as droiK)uts students 
who have been enrolled in a district for less 
than 30 consecutive days when diq lea\'e 
school. 

By carefully wording die defmition of school 
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taM»3 
BWA CMMCTfON ON 

DROPoim m nam wtian 



Participatjon in 



State Information 
Management System 
to Follow Students 



State Definition 
of Dropout Exists 
and Applies to 



States 


NCES Field Test 


Through tfie System 


All School 5 


Alabama 


Yes 


>fes 


M2S 


Miivai I2>db 


Tea 




Nn 


Florida 


Yes 


Being developed 


vtes 


Georgia 




Being dewloped 


>fes 


fNcniUCKy 


Mn 

m 


uwciopeo uui dWaiung lunuing 


Ma 
IMU 


Louisiana 




Being developed 


^s 


Maryland 


Yes 


Being aeveioped 


Yss 


Mississippi 




Being developed 


^s 


North Carolina 




%s 


>fes 


Oklahoma 




No 


Yes 


South Carolina 


No 


Yes 




Tennessee 


No 


Being developed 


>fes 


Texas 


No 


Nfes 


Yfes 


Virginia 


No 


Being developed 


>fes 


West Virginia 


No 


\fes 


Yes 


SOURCE State Depaftments ot Eduulion SREB mm M Suf^^ 



dropout, a state can easily prwent information to 
the public that shows a lower dropout rate than 
that of another state; in fart, the rate might be con- 
sicterably higher if both states were to use the same 
definition of "dn)poui" and the same data coUet- 
tion procedures. I'ntil the facts about dropout 
rates are known, states cannot spark public 
outrage about the dropout problem or create con- 
sensus among local educators and community 
leaders on the need to address the problem. 

The I'nited States Department of Education, 
through the National Center for Eduation Statis- 
tics (NCES). has undenaken a major effon to 
develop a common definition of "dropout " and 
a unifonn method for collerting dmpout infor- 
mation. Currently, only three SREB states- 
Georgia, Louisiana, and South Carolina— use the 
National Center for Education Statistics method 
of data collcrtion and defining dropouts: other 
states use pans of ihe NCES definition. 



\ standard definition would enable state offi- 
cials to compare their dropout rates with other 
states and would facilitate tracking of students 
who migrate iKJtween states. Nine SREB states— 
.Uabama. Arkansas. Florida. Georgia, Louisiana. 
Maryland. Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
Oklahoma— are participating in an NCES field 
test (Table 5)- While a state may be panicipating 
in the field test, not all school distritis may 
be involved. 

The NCLS-proposed definition of dropout 
would solve the problems of when to collea or 
report the data, what a high school dropout is. 
and what a state- or distria- approved program 
is. Full-time GEO students would not be counted 
as dropouts. All SREB states need to make plans 
now to adopt fuUy the NCES definition of 
dropout and data collection procedures and begin 
using the s^-stera for the entia* state for the 
1991- 92 school year. 
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NCES-rro|Witd Definitioa of Dropoiif 

A dmpout is an individual who: 

■ was tfnrollcd in school ai some time during the prc\'ious year; 

■ was not enrolled at the beginning of the current school year: 

■ has not graduated from high schcwl or completed a sutc- or district-approved educational 
prugram: and 

■ does not meet any of the following exclusionary conditions: 

—transfer to another public school district. pri\'ate school, or state- ur district- approved educa- 
tion program: 

—temporary absence due to suspension or school-approved illness: or 
—death. 

For the purposes of this definition, tlie following clarifications are made: 

■ A school year Is the 12-monih periixl of time beginning ^iih the normal opening of school in the &11: 

■ An individual his graduated ftom high school or completed an approved education program upon 
receipt of formal recognition from school authorities: 

■ A state- or disiria approved program ma\' include special education programs, home-based instruc- 
tion, and school-sponsored CiED preparation, if enrolled full- time. 



: 1 SREB recommends that states develop a dropout information 
J management sptem with capacity to determine who drops out 

J and why. 



To determine the extent of the dropout 
pR)bicm and to design solutions, the information 
management system sutes adopt must do three 
things: determine the state dropout rates by 
sch(M)l distnct and by school: describe students 
who drop out: and dctermme why students 
drop out. 

Determining dropout rates by school dis- 
trict and school. An information management 
s\-stem wiU require' that schools coilea and repon 
information, Dropout pre>'ention involves paper- 
work. Even at the school building loel. dropouts 
are- invisible and most teachers are not aware of 
how many students are' leaving and why. Only 
when ail educators in e\ er>' school are ftiUy aware 
of the dropout problem in their own school will 
the combined efforts of educators reach a solu- 
tion to the problem. Sx a recent SREB meeting on 
dropout pmention. a school superintendent 
from North Can)lina said: 

Mysmmdary teachers did not beliei'e webtui 
a dropout pwhlm until we documented the 



number who had dropped out over a 
U numtb period and the reason for leaving. 
At first, teachers really did not believe the 
figures. Tim' said we counted some folks 
twice. By compiling dropout information 
and sharing it with teachers, we were able to 
make them aware of the problem and get 
them involved in its solution. Sow we pre- 
pare a ampamtiie dropout report annmdly 
and simre it so faculty can see our progress 
or lack of progress. For us. this is an effective 
way to keep the faculty involved in develop- 
ing strategies for further reducing the 
dropout rate 

Determining who drops out. If educators 
could accurately describe dropouts from each 
schiM)l. they would be better able to predict 
which students arc at risk of dropping out in the 
future. Se\ eral school, personal, and home feaore 
appear to be related to students' dropping out of 
school. SREB recommends that a state manage- 
ment information system be designed to collen 
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infofimtion on ihosc factore idmiified by the cur- 
rent research literature on dropping out. To wl- 
culaie dropout rates for panicular groups, sutes 
must also collea intonnaiion on the school cn- 
n)llment for each grade le\rl by those characteris- 
tics identified with dropping out of school. 

SREB states \-ar>' ^traily in their capacity lo pro- 
vide this infoimation. 

■ All SREB slates, except Kentucky. ha\ e indi- 
cated that by V>9\ the)' will k- able to provide 
intbrmaiion on dropouts b>' raceArthnitity and 
gender. Doeloping the s^-sten*. in each state is 
contingent upon funding. 

■ .Nine states— .\labama. Arkansas, Florida. 
North Carolina. Oklahoma. South Carolina. 
Texas, Virginia, and Vi'est \'irginia— have infor- 
mation on the grade lc\ el of dropouts 

■ Only Kentucky and Vir^nia report that the>" 
currently collecl information at the >tate In el 
on individual student absenteeism. 

■ None of the SREB states n^m knowing what 
pri)portion of students enrolled in their 
schools an: chronically absent from grade to 
grade 

■ Ten SREB states can determine the dnapout rate 
by i^ce: U states can determine the dropout 
rate bv sex (Table -i). 

m Only five states- Alabama. Florida. Kentucky. 
.Marviand. and Nonh Carolina— require that 
academic achie^•ement of "at-risk" students be 



imuiMiufY or mn 

mPMINUIINNimf 1tM-«9 
HIOM MHOM OCAOIMTIS, 
■T RACI AND OINPIR 



SREB States 


Race 


Gender 


Alabama 


yes 


yes 


Arkansas 


yes 


yes 


Florida 


yes 


yes 


Georgia 


no 


yes 


Kentucky 


no 


yes 


Louisiana 


yes 


yes 


Maryland 


no 


no 


Mississippi 


no 


yes 


North Carolina 


yes 


yes 


Oklahoma 


yes 


yes 


South Carolina 


no 


yes 


Tennessee 


yes 


yes 


Texas 


yes 


yes 


Virginia 


yes 


yes 


West Virginia 


yes 


yes 


SOuRCf Stale Dewitmenis ot i ojralion SRtB March 1990 Sum 



reported, c^xn though educators often cite aca- 
demic failure andibr poor grades as factors 
which put students at risk of dropping out 
(Table S), 

1 Only Alabama and Texas report that they have 
in place a state management system to follow 
students through school. 



Information fhot Stole ManogoRiont Infoimation Syftoms Should Provide 

PmormlFacton School Factors Home Factors 

m school attendance 



race^^thnicity 
gender 

age, in relationship to 
classmates 

pregnancies 

drug or alcohol dej^dency 



reading and mathematics 
achievement 

school discipline problems 

school grades 

highest grade level attained 

number of times retained in 
same grade 



family status (single parent, 
etc) 

parents' educational level 

language spoken at home 

Wly income 

educational attainment of 
siblings 
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Determining why students drop out. The 

above factors may pnn ide a portrait oi students 
w ho typically lea\X' sch(X)l. but if school adminis- 
tntoni can leam the spa ific wsons for their own 
students dropping out of school, then they can 
desi^ and target appropriate imenentions for 
potential dropouts, To disco\ er v\ hat is provok- 
ing the behavior of the dn)pout requires asking 
why he or she is leaving school and probing 
beyond the stated reason to verify whether this 
is the a-al a*ason. Slates must help schools 
de\elop the capacitv to gather this information 
and detennine the primary caasv ior the student s 
departua*. 

States should require schools to hold an exit 
inter^•iew with all students who leave school U) 
determine whv ihtrf left, who talked with them 
before ihey decided to leave, what the school 
could h3\-e done to encourage them to stay, and 
what their plans aa* for the future. This informa- 
tion should be compiled and analyzed at the l(Kal 
and state lev els, 

Henry Le\in suggests that there are some 
ispecis of school itself that may prompt students 
to leave (Le\ in. 1990). For instance, the tendeno' 
of schools to remediate "low-achiexers. " rather 
than accelerate them, may have a strong impact 
on a student's decision to leave. School adminis- 



trators and teachers must be attentive to school 
pi^itiices over which the> have some influence. 
State and local leaders must look be\ond the 
itasons snidenLs p\x for leav ing school and begin 
to identify and address these factors which most 
often contribute to dropping out, including; 

■ lack of home support and encouragement to 
remain and succeed in school: 

■ failure to provide the personal attention and 
extra instruaional support needed to succeed; 

■ failure to help potential drop(iuis see a connec- 
tion between school and vork: 

■ low expectations of dwpouts on the part of 
many people who think that potential drop- 
outs do not have what it takes to leam; 

■ failure to provide at-risk students with a con- 
sistent, stable, and nurturing school environ- 
ment over a long period of time: 

■ the absence of a curriculum that is wonhwhile 
and rclev-ant for at-risk students; and 

■ the reluctance of local business, community, 
and educational leadei^ to demand changes in 
a school s\-stem that fails to educate through 
high school at least 25 to 4() percent of its 
youth. 



Collaboration of Cominunity and School Loaiiers Is Essential 

Education, business, and community l^ders in a small city in one SREB state refused to tolerate any 
longer the faa that large numbers of students were lea\ing sch(M)i to work in the area's carpet mills. 
When a local businessman who employed some 500 workers was urged to consider the long-term 
economic impaa of having employed a iaige proportion of unskilled workers who had dropped out 
of school, he realized that such a work force, armed with only rote skills, was a great financial liability. 
His workers needed to know how to read, to do math, and to operate computers. He took the matter 
to the Chamber of Commerce and found that other business leaders had similar concerns. The entire 
communit)' and business responded in an o\'erwhebning way. 

What tiKulted was the establishment of a dropout prevention program in which 90 percent of the 
businesses in the area agreed not to hire dropouts and to promote high school completion. Not only 
were some businesses giving bonus checb to a worker when his or her child graduated from high 
school, some businesses began to offer GED programs at the business sites to encourage more workers 
to complete their schooling. 

When the administrator leading the effort left the school system, support from central office 
administrators and bu^esses dwindled dramatically. Consequendv, dropout rates began to rise again, 
as well as the employment of dropouts in the mills. 
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SiKiMS bi Witt Vligiaia 

Since 1968, Wst Viipua has requiitd local school officials to condua exit inieniews of all dn^uts 
to find out wfaf they arc leaving school. Each school must tabulate the number of students dropping 
out. pnmde demo^^c information on those dropouts, con^pile the reasons for leani^ and report 
the information to the state: VCbt Viiginia has had a steady dedine in its dropout rues for the past 
15 years. The state dn^t prevention coindiiator has indicued that die vequiicd exit interviews and 
the compilii^ and reportii^ of information at the building level helped local educators become more 
alen to practices that would keep students in school. 




SREB recommends that states assess progress of tbeir dropout 
prevention programs by establisbing a scorekeeping and annual 
reporting system on dropouts by district and by school. 



School swiems and schools will become con- 
cerned with dropout prevention when states sian 
to keep score on how they are doing and make 
the score a pan of the public record. ft)licymakers 
need current data to make decisions on how to 
target dropout inicn-entions and how to distrib- 
ute dropout pm-ention funds so that schools with 
the greatest problems receive the necessary as- 
sistance. At a rainimum, SREB believes that slates 
should keep score on: the dropout rate by swtem 
and by school, attendance rates of at-risk students 
b)' swiera and school, and academic achievement 
of at risk-students as measured by grades and 
achievement tests. This means publishing an 
annual report that prm ides the abore informa- 
tion by distria and by school for the prcv'ious 
five years. 

Curremly mm SREB states publicly report the 
number of dropouts only by system, and they do 
not report attendance rates and acactemic achievt- 
ment of at-risk students by system and school 
Cables S and 6). Vtfest Virginia is the only SREB 
state that has reported the dropout rate annually 
for each of the state's 55 county school s^-stems 
since the 1968-69 school year. 

By state staniiory requirement, since 1989 
Texas has been publishing a dropout report by 
January 51 of each odd-numbered year This 
repon lists the number of dropouts by race/ 
ethnicity and grade for each school districi in 
Texas and givTs the fall enrolhnent of that year. 
Fumre rencn* on dropouts in Texas will include 
information on «ge, sa. socioeconomic status, 
and highest grade level completed. 



An annual report will do two things. First, it 
will identify the clusters of schools and s>^tems 
with the greatest problems. Second, it will 
identih' those schools and snttcis that are 
making the most progress in reducing their 
dropout rates. 

This infonnation would enable state research 
and exaluation specialists to process infonnation. 



MToiinNO OP iinniBMici 

Aim MNUVHMNT MIA 

ON "KMoan" nvoum 



States 

Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 

Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 

Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 



Reporting of Attendance Reporting of Academic 



Rates Required 


Achievement 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


yes 


^s 


no 


yes 




yes 


fdc 


fdc 


no 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


no 


fdc 


fdc 


yes 





" ■* No) (TOortoJ; fdc' - hitme data coilectton 
SOUBCE S«te Daartments o( Wucaton. SREB March 1990 Survey 
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report finding, and e\'aluate state and local 
school distria progress to\*'ard goals of reducing 
the dropout rate. At present, states are making 
limited use of the existing information base to 



OMJJCTmO AND 
MPOKfm0 1 WOMUmON 
ONDROPOUIS 



SREB States 



Does the ^e collect 
information on 
dmpout rates 

from school districts? 



Does the state report 
information on dropouts 
t)y district and school? 



Alabama 


yes 


yes 


Arkansas 


yes 


ail districts and 






mo^ schools 


Florida 


yes 


yes' 


Georgia 


yes 


di^rict only2 


Kentucky 


yes 


district only 


Louisiana 


yes 


yes 


Maryland 


yes 


district only 


Mississippi 


yes 


district only 


North Carolina 


yes 


district only 


Oklahoma 


yes 


all districts and 






some schools 


South Carolina 


yes 


di^rict only 


Tennessee 


yes 


district only 


Texas 


yes 


district only 


Virginia 


yes 


district only 


West Virginia 


yes 


district only 



SOUBCE Siae Depalmenis of Iflucawi, SREB Manfl 1990 Suivey 

Tionfla reports mtofmalKm on (Sropou& tiy local scfiools only for grades 9 :2 

'Geofja Has me capamiifv to iwxt irtom^ion on atopouB toe* scfreol upon reouesl 



draw attention to the dropout problem. A 
scoiriteeping system would focus puWic ai^iniion 
on establishing state and local goals for reducing 
the dropout rate and detCi-mining pn^ress lowwi 
those goals. 

At a recent SREB meeting, the cliairman of a 
Senate Education Committee made the following 
case for keeping and making the dropoui ore 
public; 

Tbe public is much smarter and more 
aware of imes Um educators give it credit 
for being. Ifym keep tbe public ignorant of 
tbe dropout problem, it will not support in- 
creased funding or needed cbanges. If you 
inform people about tbe problem, tbey uill 
become inwli^ in finding a solution. Edu- 
cators, boumn (ifieti try to bide tbe problem, 
ratber than a^tose it arid rally public support 
for solving it 
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SREB recommentis that each state develop a system for identify- 
ing potential dropouts in middle and secondary schools for tbe 
purpose of intervening to keep those students in school. 



While no SREB state currenrly lias specific 
procedures for idemifying potential dropouts. 
Louisiana is developing a state system to iu miifv- 
and to monitor students who are at-risk c f trop- 
ping out. North Carolina has deri^^d a list of 
characteristics commonly found among dropouts 
and requires all ^ool systems to develop their 
own early identification lediniques and programs 
of assistance M present, no state is requiring all 



schools to use common criteria for identifying 
IK)tential dn)ix)uts. 

The research literature on dropouts reveals a 
number of faaors that are predictois of dropping 
out. One of the strongest prediaots is failing one 
or more grade levels. In faa, each year that a 
student fails to advance to the next grule level in- 
creases his/her chance of dropping out by more 
than 40 percent. Given this, a student who has 
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My fmo SREB Stofts Hovt o Dtffnitioii for "duonMly or EnmSvaly 

loaisiana defines esccssivdy absent as "havii^ missed 9 days of school for those schools operat- 
u$ on a semester basis or 10 days of school for th(»e schoob ROi opetating on a sefl^^ 
are exceptions allowed for possible extenuating circumstances dealing with health, natuial disasters, 
and prior approval of travel for education. (Louisiana Bulletin 741, R.S. 1.055.04.) 

Maryland uses tte term "habimally truant" to describe "a ^dem who has ban unlawfully absent 
from sdHX)l for a numba of days or portion of days in exce^ of 20 penrem of the school days within 
any maridng period, semestei; or year." A local school system has the prni^ve of defining habitual 
tniancy m a nmte. bm not less, siringent manner (for exan^te; unlawfi^ 
of the school days). (SREB Survey of State Departments of Education, March 1990.) 



fallen two ^de levels behind pctis going 
10 high school is prediacd to drop oui. o en if no 
trther risk factors exist. 

All SREB Slates repon that high absenietism 
also characterizes many high school dropouts. 
Although many SREB sutes agree with findings 
published by the National Center on Education 
Statistics that "a powerful predictor of whether 
a student would e\'eniually drop out is the atten- 
dance record during the first four months of the 
tenth grade." only Louisiana and Mary land have 
indicated that the>' have a state definition of 
chronically or excessively absent. None of the 
SREB states rqwn knowing what proponion of 
students enrolled in their schools arc chn)nically 
absent between grades I and 4. 5 and 8. ur 9 
and 12. 

SREB states need to de\'clop a sj-siera for iden- 
tifi'ing potential dropouts that local s^-sicms can 
use in de\eloping interventions needed to keep 
them in school. This process must provide for 
continuous monitwing so that potential dropouts 
are recognized whenev er events put them at risk . 
The identification process should also include 
information on the following factore suggested by 
current research: 

■ Retained in the same grade one or more years 



■r Chronic absenteeism 

■ Failing grades or a low grade point average 

■ Difficuhies with reading and sch(X)l work in 
general 

■ Extenuating circumstances, such xs pregnancy, 
drug or alcohol dcpendcnn- 

■ School discipline problems 

■ From economically disad^-antaged families 

■ Parent who failed to complete high school 

■ Older siblings who have dropped out 

■ From bmken homes/single parent families 

Early identifiaiion and prevention programs 
that identif)' students on academic and non- 
academic foaors and use a range of interv ention 
strategies are more succe^fiil with at-risk snidenis 
than those that limit their identification to aca- 
demics and use only a remedial approach to 
correa educational deficits, according to Slavin. 
Karwcii. and Madden (1989). Schools must 
monitor the attendance and academic pn^iess of 
these students through graduation and provide 
the atra help and attention ihc>' rjay need at 
appropriate times to succeed in firgular. rather 
thin remedial, courses. 



7 SREB recommends that states support research and evaluation 
efforts to determine effective approaches for keeping at-risk youth 
in school and advancing their academic achievement. 

State and local poiin'makers need to know and adv-ancing their educational achievemem. 
what works in keeping at-risk students in school Without a vigorous research and evaluation 
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A Unifieii Stnto Dropout Provontioit Moil Should Contain: 

■ A common goal: 

■ A common framra ork of jiiratcgics and a common sci of performance indicators for mluatinp all 
initiatives: 

■ A central information clearin^ouse for ail dropout pit>tmtion initiatives; 

■ A means for nqponing annually the composite accomplLshraenLs and pn^iws in dropout pit\^enti()n. 



program of dn)pout prevention initiatives. liKal 
districts will [H:r>isi in adopting strategies with 
little or no e>'idence o^ their effeaiveness. States 
must encourage Iwal schtx)l distrias to tr\' a \-ari- 
cty of plausible alternatives— from traditional 
^^le-fDcus programs to serious efforts that en- 
coi curricular instruciional. and organiza- 
tional woanges in sch(H)ls sening manv at-risk 
students, 

Little will be gained by throwing large sums of 
funds ai 'dropout pantntion" that is not diitaed 
toward positi\'e results. The a-aJ pay-offs will 
iH:cur when states use their money to determine, 
through rigoHJus external n-aluation practices, 
what works and to help sch(K)l districts adopt 
valid practices. 

A succc^shil dn)poui mfonnation management 
system should enable the state to conduct com- 
parative case siudic*s of four or five schm)ls with 
exceedingly high dmpout rates and four or five 
Hh(K)ls with exceedingly low rates, w hii^f maich^ 
ing the schools in student demogrphics and 
other school characteristics. The purpose would 
be to sort out praciices that seem to make a differ- 
ence. Most states aa not yet doing that. 

Only North (;an)lina hxs aported a study to 
identifv the characteristics of schiH)ls with suc- 
cessful dropout prcM'ntion pa)grams (Kibel, 
1988). The studv found that: 

■ Administrators placed a high priority on 
dropout pre^ention. 

■ Thea wis an ongoing process of setting goals, 
solving pa)hlems. mobilizing asouaes. im- 
plementing goals, and evaluating and apon- 
ing pn)gress. 

■ Faquent diact counseling was provided for 
'at-risk* students. 

■ Compahensive learning centers wea estab- 



lished whea students who wea weak in a*ad- 
ing or math could work on impnn ing their 
skills. 

■ Sta)ng Vi)caiional education pmgrams pn)- 
\ ided an envinmment in which students had 
a sense of belonging and found opportunities 
for success. 

■ (iouaseling wus on important pan ot in-sch(K)l 
suspension pn)grams. 

■ Fewer students worked outside school 

Although ^t^\ have done so, SREB states need 
to fund reseaah and devtlopment pn)jeas aimed 
at bringing about change in schools that sene 
many at^risk students. Frojeas should de\'elop 
instructional approaches that aa appn)priate 
U)r low achievers who are older students and 
will accelerate the pn)gass of at-risk students 
by a^aching them thn>ugh higher le\el academic 
coun^*s 

In its Target 2000 effort. South (;an)lina 
pnnided U million in 1989-90 for r projens to 
develop and pilot-test strategies for assisting 
(^)tential dnipouts and bringing da)pouts back to 
school. At the completion of these three-year 
pa)jects. the successful strategies will form a 
■'pool * of ideas that work and can be incorpo- 
rated into IcKal dlstricis' compahensive diopoui 
prevention plans The pa)jeci sites will also 
become in-state laboratories for distrias to visit 
as lhe> pn)cced with their plans. Louisiana is 
funding projects for school systems to design 
wious intenentions to aduce the number of 
dropouts. 

Each SREB state depanment of education 
should form pannei^hips with institutions of 
higher education to create a knowledge base of 
praaices that work in keeping at-risk students in 
school and in ad\'ancing their achie\ement. 



SRhB recommends that states create and empomr an office or 
commission on dropout prevention. 

three or more other state offices conduct adivi- 
tles that involve fwtential dropouts. 

The degree of invohtmait and commitment 
to dropout pmimtion of these other offices \'arie$ 
considerably among t'le SREB states. No SREB 
state is effectively invoMng aU the state agencies 
with potential for helping at-risk students in the 
dn-elopment of a unified state plan (SREB Sur\'e\' 
of State Depanments of Education, 1991)). 

Each SREB state ^uld hm a designatei' office 
or commission of dropout pre\'ention wiih suf- 
ficient clout and visibility for successfully 
focusing on: 

■ Dc\'eloping a unified state dn)|x>ut pne\'enlion 
plan: 

■ Sustaining public attention on the issue 
through the decade of the ^Os: 



All states h3\'e a designated dropout pmeniion 
coordinator, but these coordinators haw neither 
the chaige nor organizational clout to develop 
and implement a unified strategy. In most states, 
dropout activities arc distributed among se\'cral 
state agencies that operate independently. Too 
often the coordinator is at a low le\'el. has multi- 
ple lesponsibiliiics. and no staff. The person 
responsible for state dropout pre\ention effons 
must be in a position to help local schools with 
needed technical assistance and guidance to 
effect plans for changes within schools . and to 
elicit the assistance of other professionals from 
a \'arieiy of agencies to work with local school 
districts. 

All SREB states indicate that the>' ha\-e programs 
other than those specifically directed to dropout 
pre\-ention for "at-risk" populations. These are 
often administered throu^ the gwemor's office, 
labor depanment, employment commission, 
transportation or highway depanment. depan- 
ment of human resources or sen'iccs. the judicial 
s\-sicm. finance department, or health depan- 
ment. Alabama. Florida. Geoiigia, Louisiana. 
Kentucky, and West Virginia indicate that at least 



I Connecting more effectively the series of frag- 
mented initiatives; 

I Making maximum use of discretionary 
resources; and 

I En(pging significant political, educational, and 
printe seaor leaders in dropout reduction. 



Although SREB states may not yet have effective and tmified dropout picvemion plans, some csm- 
plary staie-levd cffom arc occurring. Many efforts, hiWCTci; icpr^^ 
than a comprebfoshfc state strategy. The foBowtag vignettes dcmoiimc the wide array of progni^ 
now fouiKl in the legioa The activities show staiewkle concern fi» and ii^ 
tion and the use of a variety of state resources. These are programs that all SREB states could develop 
without extia state funding. 

youths and opeoted cm 20 lbs campuses in 
1990,isiiiiidedthtoi#tbe&deialjob1bdii^ 
Rmoeisi^) Aa (H^). StodicshxIicaicthsiiKBt 
oftbesestiKlentscanq)ietchii}i8clM)dandflmiy 
even attendcollcgt Bcsidcsghiflgqxdal aneih 
tion to seritnsly at-risk sQ^ents, &t ptogam 
iiKiu(ksa''fticms'?fedKmr<bii^ which the 
stndcDts ' parent atDend scs^ on bow to pn>- 
moiesctiooladiieveoiem and devckip other skiQs 
cofttra»k^ to scfaoi^l success. 

This kind of caUaboative piDgnni sii^jpofts the 



Summer Study and M^rk at Col- 
leges in Haas. For ^ yeas ti^'fixis Higher 
Education Co(»diffiaii^ Board has been opeiat- 
ing die Youth Of^Kntunities Unlimited ^ogta^ 
which places 14- and ISivar-oId potential 
dfopouts on college campuses fiDT 60 da)« dur- 
ing the sumnKc The students are given credit for 
fcwrhouis of (^y academic instruction, receive 
career and educational counseling, and earn 
money for part-dme work on ompus. 

This program, which served 1,862 Tbas 
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findings of Sipe. Gmssman. and MiUiner (198") 
that an intensive summer instruaional program 
can prm idc academic achie\'emeni benefits tor 
at-risk secondary- .students. It is the kind of pro- 
gram that can be duplicated in all SREB states. 

Alabr ^'s Early Warning thiancy 
Program. After a state task force sunw found 
that iruanc)- was the most frequently ivporied 
reason for dropping out. the Alabama Depart- 
ment of Eduation. in cooperation with the 
Adminbtmtiw Office of Courts, established an 
early warning program that provides early inter- 
vention in trujuiq.' problems. 

In cot)peration with ju\tnile authorities, each 
education agency electing to participate m the 
program de\'elops policies and procedures con- 
forming to state law and recommends them to the 
board of education for adoption. The policies 
identify- the role and re^nsibilities of courts and 
schools and gm'em the operation of the early 
warning pro-am. Alabama law requires that stu- 
dents with uncxcused absences be rejxjrted 
weekly to the local superintendent and stipulates 
that the superintendent require an attendance 
officer to investigate cases of non-enrollment or 
absena's. Prior to implementing the program, 
publicity gamen supfK)n from the community 
and advises parents and students of the program. 

Although it may my from s^-stem to swtem. 
generally the early warning programs follow a 
four-step process: 

■ After the first truanc)-, the student is counseled 
by the homeroom teacher or principal. 

■ After the second truancy, the school notifies 
the parents or guardians of the student's un- 
cxcused absence and of the procedures that 
will be followed in the c^'ent that other uncx- 
cused absences occur. 

■ After the third unexcused absence, the stu- 
dent's parents or guardians must partidpate in 
the early warning program provided by the 
juvenile court at the county courthouse in the 
judge's chambers. If a student and parents fail 
to appear before the judge, a complaint or peti- 
tion is filed against the child andA)r parents. 

■ After a fourth unexcused absence, a complaLnt 
or petition is filed against the child and/or 
parents. 



West Virginia's Conunitment to 
Dropout Prevention as a Priority for 
All State Educators, m Ma> of mi \xcst 
Virginia s Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices held a Children's Summit Meeting to focus 
on the problem of at-risk students and possible 
solutions to it . In a .scries of town meetings con- 
duaed the summer of thi- same \tfar. the issue of 
keeping at-risk studen'.s in school croei^ed as a 
major concern. 

In fall 1990, the governor appointed a Cabinet 
on Children and Families, which includes the 
heads of all state agencies dealing ^ith children 
or families, to assure that the state provides com- 
prehensive senices to at-risk children. Further- 
more, the State Superintendent of Education has 
stated that the goal is for all children in West 
Virginia— including all at-risk students— to gradu- 
ate from high school. As a result, dropou £ prr.-en- 
tion is a pricritv for all program managr.r. within 
the Slate Department of Education. 

To achieve the goal. West Viipiia is coordinat- 
ing the activities of nany state ^encits that 
provide sen ices and help to potential dropouts; 
keq)ing score by county and publishii^ an annual 
rqwn on dropout rates; using JTPA and other 
funds to provide inten-entions for most potential 
dropouts; and tracking school attendance in 
accordance with the state law requiring that 
studaiis between 15 and 18 must be enrolled in 
school to have a drhcr's license. 

Kentucky's Public Awareness 
Campaign Involving the Private 
Sector. Kennicky 's governor has proclaimed 
one week in April as Dropout Prevention Focus 
VHfck. during which the Kentucky Department 
of Education, the Kentucky Grocers Association, 
and topping centers throughout Kenmcky spon- 
sor "Projea Care. " This public service program 
is designed to create public awareness of the 
problems of students who drop out; to increase 
students' understanding of the relationship 
between academic and marketable skills and the 
working world: and to orient students on avail- 
able job opportunities. 

Local dro[K)ut prevention coordinators work 
with local businesses in distribudng promotional 
items and information and hosting a caim aware- 
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ness day for ai-risk y-ouih. On Career Awareness 
Dajr, students arc assigned to jobs thai give them 
a fiist-hand view of how bu^ncsses functirai. job 
ass^nnmsaic described, enqjlo^tr expectations 
outlined, and students aic evalua&;d at the end of 
the day. Businesses lecdTC iitennuc on the ex- 
tent of the dfopout problem in Kentucky, things 
they can do to promote school completion, and 
the benefits of a weil-educaied work force. 

North Carolina's Business Part- 
netship Program. The North Carolina 
Dq»rtmem of Public histruction has endorsed 
a cotlaborati\'e busine»^^hool effon in which 
businesses employ potential dropouts and en- 
courage diem to complete schcK)!. 



The business, participating students, and 
school representatives sip a comaa. The busi- 
ness agrees to limit students' working hours so 
that die job (kies not inteifere with sc^ work. 
Schools rrcomnraid selected p(»emiai dn^uts 
who are 16 or older for employment. Stutknts 
who are hired are eligftle for the benefits and 
advancemem opportunities available to all pan- 
ting employeesi Snidems mm remain in school, 
meet die sciiool's attendance requirements, and 
perform satisfiictorily on die job to continue 
en^loyment. The state provides staff training for 
school personnel to develop the program at die 
local le\'el. 




SREB recommends that states use their funding resources- 
federal, state, and local— to promote a unified and comprehen- 
sive dropout prevention program. 



Providing financial resources to assist school 
systems in de\tloping dropout pne\'emion pro- 
grams dearly sen-es as an indicator of the impor- 
tance die state attaches to dropout prcvmtion and 
as an incentive to siiraulaie aainiies thai can help 
ttduce the number of dropouts at the local le\ ei. 

The amount of annual funds ihat flow into 
dropout pro'cntion efforts and the distribution 
of such fimds vary among die SREB states. Four 
states annually earmark between 549 million and 
S400 million specifically for dropout prevention: 
six states, howevet do not earmark any fimds 
specifically for dropout prevention efforts. 
Because data is not comparable, it is difficult to 
determine if there is a relationship between the 
level of special state funding in dropo jt preven- 



tion and the progress states are making to reduce 
dropout rates. 

SREB sutes distribute funds for dropout 
pre\'ention efforts in se\ml ways, The most com- 
mon way has been through competitive grants 
aw^ed to local districts submitting fonding 
proposals for dropout proeniion programs. 
Florida. Kentucky. Louisiana. North Carolina. 
Oklahoma. South Carolina, Tennessee. Texas. 
Virginia, and West Viigima distribute funds 
according to this pattern. SREB states should use 
funds earmarked for dropout prevention to 
dev-elop a knowledge base of effective praaices 
for improving die achievement of at-risk students 
in the middle and high school grades. 



Ara Stoltf Mbdiig « OpiMriiNdty wHb tiM Jrt Ikvto^ 

States havt a R^Kiosibility fo af^irise schools of die avaU^^ 
funds toward dn^t prevention. Officials in die State Department of Education in one SREB state 
report dm at Icaa f 1} million in JWl funds could be legidmatdy used for dropoitt prevendon dur- 
ing die regular acadcanic year under Tide II-A. At least II6.5 mOlion could be used for summer youdi 
progiams under Tttlell-BL These sufflOKrpn^ians must inclucfeanemirioymemtiainingamqxxnem 
and a focus on developing basic skills. Some local educators in various SREB states lake advance of 
dicse funds to des^ programs diat indude interventions encouraiging potential dfr^ 

direction and stay in school. It is not known to what extent local districts are using these fund^ 
pen dropout prevention efforts. 
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Anirtlicr Mzabit snuae ol tunding lor dn)p»}Ui 
pmt'niit)n is found in the array of state and 
li-diral programs that staio administer for at-risk 
populations, including potential dmpouts. The 
I anittt source of federal allocations is for eeonom- 
ically disad\-aniaged \t)uth undtT theji* Training 
Panneship M:i tlTPA) For example. Jacksonville. 
Honda, has used job Tiuining Partnership funds 
10 ser^x• over I.tldo students each summer since 
198", The piusram involves at-risk students in a 
combined work and summer school pnigiam to 
impnnt basic compttencies in maih. science, and 
English for those students. An atenul eraluation 
of the program comparing participants with a 
gn)up of' non-participating youth a-vealed in- 
creased academic achiewment and schiu)! com- 
pkiion rates and low er juuiiile anvst rates for the 
pn»gram participants. 

Other special non-governmental funding 
>ouaes include grants from pnvate foundations 
lor school, district, or IcKal government projects 



and pn)giams. and grants from local businoM-s 
.ind industries w hich aa' often administeivd joint- 
Iv with kxral school distnas. s:hiK)ls and disiritis 
can obtain support for different elements of a 
compivhensive dmpout pa-wntiim plan thn»ugh 
such public and pnnte sector funds. SREB states 
>hould use these other sources of di.scaiionar\' 
funding for ef fons as part of a unified and com- 
prehensive state pn)gram. 

Mate dn)pout pa-vtution iniiiaiiu-s should not 
he limited to isolated, special prujctls. Strategics 
should be initiated to get local sch(X)l districts to 
use available resouaes in a planned approach to 
adopt pa)ven practices for .scn ing at-risk stu- 
dents. SchiK)ls and schw)! systems have typically 
addressed the dropout problem in a highly frag- 
mented manner, adding and .soon dropping some 
spaial new scr\ice is pnjjixi tiinds become aNiiil- 
able and then expia'. The objective is to en- 
courage .schools to make substantial changes in 
their curriculum, instructional approaches. 



HdanA Programf Smlng Poteatial Drapout Population 

The following pa)gnms provide states with funding that could be used to suppon programs and 
services for potential dropouts who qualify* accordingly. 

Head Stan 
Follow Through' 

Chapter I Compensatory Education, Basic Grant 
Chapter 1 Neglected and Delinquent Children Set-Aside 
Chapter 1 Handicapped Children Set-Aside 
Chapter I Migrants Set-Aside 
Drug Free Schools 
National Diffusion Network 
Substance Abuse Prevention Program 
Education Pannership Program 
AIDS Education Program 

Stuart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Program 
Educationally Handicapped, Basic Grant 
Educationally Handicapped, Early Childhood SetAside 
Bilingual Education 

Emeigenq Immignmt and Refugee Education 

Vocaiionai Education, Basic Grant (Youth and Adults) 

Vocational Education. Consumer and Homcmaking Set-Aside (Youth and Adults) 

Vocational Education, Community-Based Oiganizations Set-Aside O'outh and Adults) 

Job Thining Pannership Aa Title II-A (Tiaining for Youth and Adults) 

Job Thining Partnership Aa Title II-B (Summer Program) 

Conununity Service Block Grants (All Uses) 

* Nkw Thrauj^ gnm* arc to tfMnsnnng tfptaei. wet » unnTnitto. md m» or m» ntn tic i»ni tn ihnc i$;eoc» m titcir homr M3t» 
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schwl climate, and oi^janization to sen t* at-risk 
siudtnts moit effectively. 

Some slates are beginning to take steps to en- 
courage local systems to adopt piwen praaices 
by linking state funding to successful practices. 
For example, a plan to be implemented in Te^as 
requires that if a l(x,-al distriti does not reduce the 



dropout latc to tnx percent by the year IW2. that 
district must target 35 percent of its funds for 
compensator)' education on appropriate dropout 
prc>'ention programs. Maryland will not fund a 
school through Maryland Toraomw— which 
contains its dropout initiative— unless it hxs a 
plan and program for implemcnution in accor- 
dance with the state's design. 




SREB recommends that states promote a vision of bow 
middle and secondary schools must change if more students 
are to complete high school. 

dropouts. Many teachers and counseh)R will 
have to change conventional low cxpcctatit)ns 
concerning what at-risk siutlenis should study 
and how well the\' can learn. 



VtTiile initiatives in prc-school and early child- 
hiKXl education will assist in pnxlucing tong-tcrm 
impRnment in keeping students in schtwl. states 
must accompany such efforts with intcr>entions 
directed specifically at sttidents in the middle and 
high schools today. SREB encourage states to es- 
tablish a vision of how middle and secondary- 
schools must change if they are to ha\'e larger 
numbers of at-risk students completing high 
school. This vision must address poor school 
climate and mediocre instruaional praaices 'hut 
affea not only at-risk smdents, but the laige num- 
bers of students who are not pursuing a college 
preparatory- program of study. 

Praaices among the most successful sites in the 
SREB-Vocational Education Consonium and in 
SREB's current dropout pre\'ention project con- 
firm the successful praaices of the accelerated 
and effedive schools models, described in the 
literature (Ur^'in. 1986; Levin. 1987; Levin. 1990; 
Kretovics et al.. 1991; Peterson. 1989; Wiggins. 
1991; Weiss. 1988; Rich etal.. 1979: Weber. 1991). 
SREB has found that the following nine strategies 
used at the middle school and hi^ school levels 
have successfully helped schools cut their 
dropout rates. 

■ Identify potential dropouts early in their 
middle and high school careers and select 
those who will receiw targeted assistance. An 
early, periodic, and reliable identification 
process is essential for tai^eiing special as- 
sistance to potential dropouts. 

■ Establish higher expectations in basic com- 
petencies for all students, including potential 



I Enmll targeted potential dn)pouts in a a)m- 
bined college preparatory and tKCupational 
program, rather than allow them to be shuffled 
onto the general track leading nowhere 
Teachers and counselors must work on an in- 
dividual basis with all students to help them 
plan a program of snidy that wiU pnnide diem 
access to college preparatory le\'el mathe- 
matics, science, language arts, and iKCupa- 
tional studies leading to employment and to 
further education. 

I Use applied instruaional strategies to teach 
basic competencies so diat as smdents see that 
the content is meaningful and related to real 
life, they will Income engaged in learning. 

I Enhance and expand targeted students' per- 
sonal views of their career and education 
potential and opportunities by giving them 
acctts to materials and persons— employers, 
workers, and persons involved in hinher 
education— thai w«!l help them build a dream 
for the flit jit with the prognm of study as the 
bridge to ihat future 

Use an interdisiiplinary team of v(K*ationat, 
academic and support personnel to plan and 
monitor curriculum and provide extra insinii- 
tional support, w hen needed, to targeted stu- 
dents wer a period of sc^-eral years, ftculty 
coU^ality is essential fr- building a bond 
based on a common inttfiest in making the 
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sdiool da\' moie fKanii^ for ai-hsk mknts 

■ Implnnent. as needed, a prc^ram of personal 
attention and extra instructional support to 
accelerate, rather than remediate, tai^geled 
students. This should include extended day 
and extended school ^'ear efforts and manda- 
tor)' summer school progiams for students 
who faA. 

■ Inrolve parents in activities to help keep their 
children in school and to accelerate their aca- 
demic progress. 

■ Involve business and communit)' leaders in 
efforts to keep targ^ed students in school and 
to admce their basic competencies by: help- 
ing the community see that the dropout 
problem is much more than a school pn^lem: 
developing a memoring pn^ram: encouraging 
business to curtail the hiring of dropouts; 



developing employment praaices that en- 
courage smdents to stri\^ for the high school 
diploma; and encouraging employees with 
cWldren in school to become inTOlved in their 
children's future. 

The success of these strategies. howe>CT. 
depends u^n strong administrative supix)rt at 
the school and district le%'els. appropriate staff 
development with follow-up activities, and. from 
the entire school staff, the expression of care and 
concOT for all students, not just those who arc 
college-bound. SREB states need to communicate 
to sysrem and school leaders the strategies that 
successful schools are using to hold more poten- 
tial dropouts in sdiool. States should use national 
and staffi evaluation information as a base for 
refining ^^alid dropout prev«ition praaices. The 
state role is to help local educator successfully 
implement proven praaices. 



nSREB recommends that states require all school systems to 
develop dropout prevention plans at the school level far those 
clusters of middle and secondary schools with a dropout 
rate greater than the state's dropout goal far the year 2000. Plans should 
be approved by the State Department of Education. 

Currently, only Florida. Texas, and West The remaining SREB states do not collea this 
Viiginia require all school systems to develop information. Moreovet no sore is currentiy keep- 
dropout prevention plans and report on annual ing score on the adequacy of these plans, the ex- 
progress. Only Florida requires that local systems tent to which thev are carried out. and the results 



submit dropout pre^tion plans for sme ap- 
proval. The extent to which l(Kal systems in the 
region have dc\'eloped dropout pnoennon plans 
is very une\'en. 

■ North Carolina requires school systems having 
dropout rates above the state average to sub^ 
mit plans. 

■ South Carolina will require formal plans of all 
districts by 1994. 

■ All school systems in Keiitucky. Maryland. 
North Carolina, and Virginia have developed 
some sort of informal aaion plan. 

■ hiformal action plans have been developed by 
50 percent of the school systems in Mississippi : 
25 percent in Georgia and in South Carolina- 
20 percent in Louisiana. 
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being achieved. At least, local systems should be 
required to d^ribe procedures tiiat will used 
for identifying potential dropouts in middle and 
secondary schools, to identify' interventions for 
keeping potential dropouts in school while ad- 
mcing their academic achievement, and to 
designate procedures for tracking and reporting 
anni^y what is happening to idoitified midenis. 
States should require special action plans at the 
school level for all clusters of middle and second- 
ary schools with a dropout rate greater than the 
rate su^ested in the state's dropout goal for the 
year 200O. 

By requiring and assisting local school systems 
to develop and implement dropout prevention 
plans, the state demonstrates its conmiitmem to 
the goal of reducing its dn^ut rate and increas- 
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ing its graduaiion me. VtTiilc all SREB sates have s>'siems to formulate and implement plans to 
such goals, fw states have developed comprehtti- achieve substantial reductions in dropout rates, 
sive policies and strategies for encouraging local 




SREB recommends that states provide local systems with 
technical assistance for reducing dropout rates. 



The degree of leadership assumed by the slate 
in ^^-orking to reduce the dropout rate ma)' be de- 
termined by the extent of sute involvement in 
funding research projects and providing a broad 
range of technical assistance that includes the fol- 
lowing: publishing and drculaiing to all school 
swtems a dropout prevention planning guide; 
publishing and distributing descriptions of suc- 
cessftil dropout pre>'ention strategies, conducting 
state and regional wrkshops and conferences on 
dropout prevention: and furnishing on-site tech- 
nical assistance to all school s>'stems. 

Publishirg Information on Drop- 
out Prevention. Alabama. Arkansas. FlGrida. 
Georgia. Kennicky, Nonh Carolina. South Caro- 
lina, and West \'iiginia publish and distribute 
guides for local school districts to use when plan- 
ning dropout pre\'eniion activities. 

.Most state guides describe the characteristics of 
dropouts. Some guides also describe interven- 
tions to target those characteristics. Gtiides in 
Alabama and West Mrginia have tables with data 
on dropouts by gendei; race, attendance patterns, 
when they dropped out. gi^dc level, achievement 
scores, grade average, number of grades repeated, 
out-of-school work patterns, and socioeconomic 
status. 

Guides in Florida, Nonh Carolina, and South 
Carolina— where comprehensive and strucnired 
state dropout prevention plans have been or are 
being developed—describe the required compo- 
nents and procedures of a dropout reduction 
plan. The Kennicky publication contains guide- 
lines for the schools in su jmitting proposals for 
state dropout prevention funds. Some guides also 
outline what parents and businesses can do to 
promote school completion and to prevent 
students from dropping out. The Geoigia guide 
contains perhaps the most comprehensive infor- 



mation on dropout prevention. It reviews the 
literature on dropouts and describes successhil 
programs, listing their contact peiM)n, target 
group, programming strategies, and evaluation 
methods. SREB recommend^ a resource guide on 
dropout prevention that provides at least the 
following: 

■ instructions for developing and implementing 
a local plan: 

■ descriptions of successful programs: 

■ practices that appear to work in reducing the 
drofwut rates: and 

■ procedures for identify ing potential dropouts 
and providing them with special assistance. 

State and Regional Workshops 
and Conferences. Eight states (Florida. 
Georgia. Nonh Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina. Tennessee, Virginia, and Vfot Viiginia) 
held statewide andA)r regional conferences on 
dropout prevention for local school leaders dur- 
ing the 1989-90 school year. Conferences occur 
pen jdically in six of these states (Florida. 
Geoigia, North Carolim. South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Vtbt Virginia). 

Statc-sfwnsored conferences and workshops 
effeaively sustain attention on reaching the 
regional and state dropout preveniiv n goal. These 
conferences enable the state to recognize school 
leaders who have been most effective in their 
dropout prevention efforts, giving them a forum 
for sharing with others. They also provide state 
coordinators with the opportunity to up-date 
schools on statewide programs, practices, and 
policies. SREB recommends that alt states condua 
conferences and worksho{» aimed at raising the 
level of local effbn in closing the gap between 
the current dropout rate and the goal for the 
year 2000. 
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Ofl-site 'fedmical Assistance. Alaba- 
ma. Arkansas. Florida. Georgia, Kentucky. Loui- 
siana. Maryland. North Carolina. Oklahoma. 
South Carolina. Tennessee. Mtginia. and Vtbt 
Virginia repon that the>' provide technical as- 
sistance, bevoiid distributing printed materials, to 
IcKal school districts. 

In Alabamr*, Georgia. North Carolina. South 
Carolina. Tennessee, and Virginia the assistance 
comes chiefly in the form of workshops or in- 
service programs at the local level. North 
Carolina. Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Thines- 
see provitk assistance to any mm upon request. 
In Viiginia. a rcprescnian\'e from the State Depart- 
ment of Education makes an annual visit to each 
school district receiving a state dropout grant to 



assist the site in its efforts and to monitor the 
grant. 

Dropout prevenrion rtsearch centers at the 
Universit)' of Miami in Florida and Clemson 
Liniveisity in South Carolina ofiier information 
and work with local systems. In addition to as- 
sisting South Carolina's schools, the service area 
of Clemson University's National Dropout 
Prevention Center extends throughout the entire 
naUon. SREB states need to identify a cadre of 
professionals from the State Department of Edu- 
cation, higher education institutions, and local 
school systems who can provide technical 
assistance to Iccal school systems and schools 
needing special help. 
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SREB recommends that states focus on developing leader- 
ship at the school level to direct dropout prevention efforts. 



A key role of state leaders is to de\'elop school 
level "hands-on know-how" for addressing the 
dropout problem. Each SREB state's Department 
of Education should create a network of contig- 
uous middle and secondary schools pursuing a 
common goal of dropout prevention. This net- 
work could extend throughout the region. Each 
of these lighthouse schools" should ha\'e a team 
of teachers and administrators spearheading the 
school's dropout prevention efforts. The state 
should help school site teams define their 
dropout problems and de\'elop a plan for solving 
them. At appropriate intervals, the state should 
convene these school teams to share what they 
are learning. An essential role of the state is to 
develop the capacity of school-based educators 



to define and address the problem and expand the 
number of "lighthouse schools" that are effec- 
tively reducing school dropout rates. 

State leadership is needed to change the mind- 
set of local school teams. Presently, die prevail- 
ing attitude is that "We cannot reduce the dropout 
rate at our school because the students are poor; 
they speak another language at home; there are 
too many projea kids." State leaders must con- 
vince local school leaders that, although these 
faaors exist, they must be surmounted. Reduc- 
ing the state dropout rate will occur only when 
every school in the state is committed to a pro- 
gram of dropout prevention. Dropout reduction 
is largely a matter of capacity and will of local 
leaderehip. 
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SREB recommends that states establish on-site review teams 
who can evaluate progrm and provide technical assistance 
to those schools in trouble. 



SREB states need to conduct extensive on-site 
visits to school districts and schools with chronic 
dropout problems and to provide school leaders 
with a comprehensive set of recommendations 




for specific actions. At present, no SREB state 
docs this. 

Each state should create interagency review 
teams to conduct on-site evaluations of schools 
on 
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and communities failing to malce progress in 
reducing their dropout raie. A team would spend 
se\'erai da\'s at a site to ^ther and compile infor- 
maion regarding the school's problems. The team 
should present its findings and recommendations 
to school faculty, the school board, parents, and 
business and community leaders. One or more 
members of the team vv-ould viwk with the school 
and community over several months to translate 
recommendations into pratiice 



The states on-site re>'iew process should be 
sufficiently doTloped so that any school system 
could request a state on-site re>'iew team to con- 
duct a study of those contiguous clusters of 
middle and secondar)- schools within its s\'stem 
having the most se\'ere dropout problems. The 
SREB-State Vocational Education Consortium has 
already dotloped a dropout pre\'eniion model 
that states could replicate. 
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SREB recommends that states require all youth to be 
enrolled in an "approved educational program" until age 
18 or until tbey receive a diploma, whichever comes first. 

Ss> a region, we can no longer \^ satisfied with 
educating only about ''O percent of our youth 
through high school. Arkansas. Oklahoma, and 



\'irginia already require school attendance until 
the age of 18 (Table "'). Florida. Louisiana. 
Mississippi. &)uth Carolina. Tennessee, and Texas 
require attendance until the age of V. Six SREB 
states (Alabama, Georgia, Kenwcky M^r>iand. 
Nonh Carolina, and West Virginia) still require 
school attendance only until age 16. 

States should provide youth who are not suc- 
cessful in the traditional educational setting with 
alternative choices for completing high school. 
These alternatives should show a clear relation- 
ship between education and etr.plGyuitnt and 
should be aimed at advancing students' academic 
and technical competencies. State and Itxral 
dollars should follow them to their alternative 
selling. The intent is not only to make a com- 
mitment to educate all youth until age 18, but to 
diversify the setting and the ^raach eraploj'ed. 

Alternative choices should provide a non- 
traditional approach for youth to meet high 
school graduation requirements and meet the 
standards for achievement in communication, 
mathemsiics, and science that are essential for 
conrinued leam'ig on the job or in a secondary 
educational setting. 

Approved alternative education should give 
preferential consideration to: 

■ Year-round access to basic and academic edu- 
cation and sen ices. such as employment and 



career counseling and job placement, that 
accommodate students' special needs widioui 
jeopardizing academic progress; 

Alternative instructional techniques that 
address alternate learning styles, including 
hands-on and computer-b?jicd experience: 



SMTI liNM TO MMMTI 





Compulsory School 


Driver's License 


States 


Attendance Age 


linkage 


Alabama 


16 


no 


Arkansas 


18 


^s 


Florida 


17 


yes 


Georgia 


16 


no 


Kentucky 


16 


yes 


Louisiana 


17 


yes 


Maryland 


16 


no 


Mississippi 


17 


no* 


North Carolina 


16 


no 


Oklahoma 


18 


no 


South Carolina 


17 


no 


Tennessee 


17 


yes 


Texas 


17 


yes 


Virginia 


18 


yes 


West Virginia 


16 


yes 



SOURCE State Depaitmens c« Education, SREB Mamn 1990 Sor^v 
'Legisi^n been enscted. but not imolememed 
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■ Mentors to provide positive role models, en- 
couragement, and the extra help needed to 
succeed; 

■ Liaisons with employers and a full range of 
community health and social service agencies; 

■ Supponive. family-like environment; 

■ Assessment to assure that students hm 
aquired the academic foundation necessar)' 
for further learning; and 

■ A built-in process of frequent o-aluaiions of 
alternative programs to pre\-ent "approved 
educational alternatives" from eroding into a 
means for warehousing "undKirable" youth. 

Several excellent models of alternative "state 
approved" educational programs exist through- 
out the region and nation. 

Adult high schools, such as the open campus 
high school in Gwinnett County. Geoigia, and the 
Cohen Aduh Learning Center in Nashville. 
Tfennessee, that offer flexible scheduling allowing 
students to attend any classes the\' need between 
4 p.m. and 10 pro. 



Chks in schoob. such as the one in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, that promote and facilitate the 
coordinated delivery of existing health, educa- 
tional, and social support ^rvices at the educa- 
tional site for the benefit of at-risk youth and theii- 
families. 

Secondary academies at area vorational 
schools encompassing the "school within a 
school" concept, exemplified by the Peninsula 
Academies/I^rtnership Academies in Stanford, 
California. Such programs combine strategies of 
smaller class size with applied instructional tech- 
niques in academic and technical areas developed 
through business and school partnerships. 

Alternative secondary schools on college 
campuses, such as Middle College at LaGuardia 
Community College in New York, where poten- 
tial dropouts who do not fit in well in the 
conventional school setting can receive the neces- 
sary counseling and special help in the courses 
they need to complete high school. These stu- 
dents attend school in a setting where they fieel 
important and can see the direct connection 
between the high school diploma and further 
learning, either at work or in an instinition. 



■j SREB recommends that states establish a system of incentives 
B and sanctions that encourage students to attend school and 
encourage unity of purpose among school faculty to suc- 
cessfully return at-risk students to the mainstream of education. 



SREB believes that, through incendves, the state 
can symbolize to the public and to students the 
importance of remaining in school until comple- 
tion. Exan^^ of such incentives include linking 
driver's licenses to school attendance Seven states 
have enacted legislation that ties the privilege of 
holding a driver's license with staying in school. 
The purpose is to discourage students from ex- 
ce^ive ateenteeism and from leaving school 
prematurely. Sis states— Arkansas. Florida, Ken- 
tucky, LcHiisiana, Ibmessee, and Vkst Vuginia— 
havie provisions for suspension of driver's licenses 
on the grounds of unexcused ;d}senteeism 
C&ble 7). Students in these states m^ have their 
Tver 's licenses reinstated by complying with the 
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attendance poliq or with other specific require- 
ments. Texas and Virginia have oken a milder 
approach in linking the issuance of a license with 
school attendance. 

While these actions are usually carried out 
without additional funds, some states are look- 
ing cI(Kdy at ways to avoid some of the problems 
experienced by states that adopted diese measures 
early. Problems include a sudden influx of 
dropouts to schools that are not prepared to help 
those students address their difficulties. Floricb 
requires that the school distria provide counsel- 
ing to all students before suspension of the 
license. 
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In Kentucky, licenses an be suspended Mily in 
those districts that operate SQie-approvcd alter- 
natiw education programs designed to meet the 
educational needs of students who are not suc- 
cessful in the r».'gular school setting. Kentuck)* 
also requires that applicants for the driver s 
license show that ihe\' arc enrolled in school and 
have not been found "academically deficient." 

Statutes in Louisiana and Teimessee were 
modeled after Vtfest Virginia's mrasure, but have 
added prov isions whereby students can appeal 
the denial or cancellation of a license by filing an 
application for a hearing before the public safet>' 
department (Gaines. 1990). Such incentives to en- 
courage students to remain in hi^ school arc 
most useful when they arc coupled with strategies 
aimed at identifying and effectiwly engaging 
potential dropouts in the educational process. 

State and local educational leaders should join 
with community and business leaders to develop 
incentives that reward at-risk students for 5ta> ing 
and succeeding in school. States could develop 
standards of achievement in communications, 
mathematics, and science for at-risk students. 
Students meetif.g these standards would have die 
foundation for cominued learning in either a 
work or education setting. 

Employers in the state or local area should 
pledge to employ the^ students in jobs with 
potential for advancement, and scholarships 
should be made avaibble to support these sni- 
dents in formal education beyond hi^ school. At- 
risk students need to learn that hard work will pay 
dividends. Many of diese student: need a goal that 
can motivate them. Eligible students would be 
identified in the middle grades as students most 
likely not to complete high school. 

Such a program offers several advantages. First, 
it reconnects school to a goal. Second, it d}ligates 
the school and community to provide em help 
and encouragement to obtain the goal. Third, it 
focuses positive personal attention on that poup 
of students most ignored by the community and 
some schools. 

A dropout prevention advisory committee, 
composed of political and educational leaders 
active in dropout reduction, anending an SREB 



meeting, recently recommended the establish- 
ment of "bonus grams" for schools that havt over 
a three-year period, significantly raised both the 
academic achievement and the school retention 
rate of at-risk students. 

The school's piincipal and faculty would de- 
d<k how the fimds ^XMild be used to further their 
dropout pnrv'ention efforts. A hi^ school prin- 
cipal from Kentucky said. "Bonus grants help 
build a team mentality, and it is ntx just one or two 
teacheis who will reduce the dn^ut problem. 
It is everjtody buying into a set of strat^es for 
improving school outcomes for at-risk students. " 
SREB recommends that states develop wav^ to 
encourage a united school faculty effon to work 
toward successfully educating at-risk students. 

Holding schools accountable for earn ing out 
dropout prevention practic« is another way to 
focus attention on the importance of reducing the 
dropout rate. SREB believes that states will need 
to develop wav's of placing actions on distrias 
and schools which arc unsuccessful, over a period 
of time, in reducing high dropout rates, in improv- 
ing ^tendance rat^ of at-risk students, and in 
improving acadanic achievement as measured by 
grades and national standardized tests. 

In Nonh Carolina, dropout plans for local 
systems arc subjea to the state's accountability 
measure and performance standards in the 
accreditation process. Alabama. Arkansas. Louisi- 
ana, SouUi Carolina, Texas, and Viiginia arc in the 
process of developing actions to encourage 
local systems K) adopt proven dn)p(Nit prevention 
strategies. In Florida, districts that have not in- 
cluded a teen pr^nancy program in their droixHit 
prevention plans arc ineligible for the extra state 
funds allocated to all schools for each potential 
dropout. 

Four SREB states— Arkansas, Florida, North 
Carolina, and Viiginia— have developed some 
type of sanaions for school distrias that arc un 
responsive to the state's dropout initiative. Cur- 
rem sanction policies focus on holding districts 
accountable only for having dropout prevention 
plans. No SREB state has yet issued sanctions 
against a school or district for failing to reduce 
an excessive dropout rate. 
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CONCLUSION 



The comprehensiveness of stale plans and 
strategies for reducing the dropout rate will havt 
an impaa on how long it takes to reduce a state s 
dropout rate SREB stales var>' greatly in: the 
oiganizati(ms addressing drc^ut prevention- aie 
leadership bdng provided to the effort; iiid the 
state strategies for sustaining a long-term focus on 
dropout prevention. The more aaive a state is in 
ihese three areas, the more local school swteras 
will be encouraged to address the problem. 

To reduce the dropout rate, states must hav e an 
information swtem that will determine the vari- 
ous faaois causing students to drop out and 
secure essential information alwut the chanc- 
teristics of those dropouts. With this ccmiprehen- 
sive information, strategies to treat the causes can 
be planned more effectively. The education 
^jecialisis who are rcsjwnsible for dropout 
prevention in SREB states confirm that progress 
in devdq}ing effective statewide man^ment in- 
formation systems for dropout prevention is very 
uneven in the region. 

it is not enough for states just to coUea infor- 
mation about dropouts— the information must be 
used to focus and sustain public attention on the 
dropout problem. One state educational specialist 
responsible for dropout prevention has said it 
best: "If states want action at the building levTl 
to improve dn^ut prevention, then states must 
publish annually, by system and by school, infor- 
mation on attendance, chronic aimiteeism, and 
the number of dropouts." To keep score and to 
repon useful information on dropout prevention 
states must have the capacity to track the progress 
of at-risk studerus in grades K through 12 and 
beyond. 

To effertively orchestrate state personnel and 
financial resource toward a dropout prevention 
goal, states mu» establish an office or conmiis- 
sion for dropout prevention with the authority 
and visibility ?qual to the goal. SREB's survey of 
states reveals that most have not created an or- 
ganizational strucnire necessary for unifying 
public and pri vate resources toward a common 
dropout preventitn goal. 



Keeping the score and reporting the results of 
dropout prevention is essential, but without a 
coinprebensivt plan aimed at closing the gap be- 
tween the current dropout rate and the state goal, 
little will change The personal and emironmen- 
tal {oK& ausing students to drop out are 
ingrained in the social and cultural fabric of the 
home school, and community. Do make signifi- 
cam progress, an orgwized and purposeful set of 
cowserforce must be mounted and sustained on 
a long-term basis. 

An adequate plan for dropout reduction would 
engage local educational and community leaden 
in defining and addressing the problem. The aim 
of the plan would be to: 

■ establish among educational Iraders that the 
current dropout rate is no longer acceptable; 

■ build a knowledge base of proven practices for 
dropout prev'ention; 

■ provide technical assistance on a continuing 
basis to local school districts adopting dropout 
prevention practices; and 

■ advance the know-how for system and school- 
level leaders to address the dropout problem 
effectively and successfully 

The good news is that all SREB states have a 
goal to reduce si^iificantly the dropout rate and 
that is growing public concern that actions must 
be taken to address the problem. The bad news 
is that m(^ states have mounted Elegies that arc 
woefully inadequate for achieving their estab- 
lished goals. 

Reaching the droiK)ut reduaion goal will re- 
quire state leadership im'tiatives that engage local 
leaders— in education, the community, and 
business— to higher levels of motivation, perfor- 
mance and moral responsibility for successfully 
holding more students in school through gradu- 
ation. Until that occurs, significantly reducing 
dropout nx£s is likely to renmn a drem charac- 
terized by hit and miss operations. SREB states 
must act decisively and quickly to assure that all 
of their citizens are educoed to meet the sophisti- 
cated, technolo^cal society we can expea in the 
^ ^st century. 
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